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TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 


OF  THE 

UNION  LEAGUE 

OF 

PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia  was  celebrated  on  the  evening  of  December 
27,  1887,  by  a  meeting  of  the  members  in  the  Assembly  Hallr 
at  which  addresses  were  delivered,  and  by  a  banquet. 

The  Germania  Orchestra  was  in  the  building  during  the 
evening. 

The  President,  Edwin  N.  Benson,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  delivered  the  following  address  : 

On  this  occasion,  gentlemen,  it  is  obvious  that  I  should  speak 
more  of  the  present  than  of  the  past  of  the  Union  League,  for 
the  reason  that  my  honored  predecessor,  who  will  address  you, 
can  tell  you  better  than  I  of  those  earlier  days  which  saw  its 
inception. 

But  one  year  treads  upon  the  footsteps  of  another,  and  one 
period  of  work  and  effort  is  so  much  the  natural  sequence  of 
another  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  disconnect  or  separate 
them,  and,  like  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  they  form  a  harmonious 
whole. 
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For  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  this  organization  we 
are  largely  indebted  to  the  labor  of  the  past.  Lifting  up,  stone 
by  stone,  this  powerful  structure  of  political  and  social  force,  we 
must  never  forget  that  its  corner-stone  was  laid  on  December  27, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  that  corner-stone  was  unconditional 
loyalty  to  a  threatened  and  imperiled  Union. 

With  this  principle  as  a  basis  and  an  inspiration,  we  have, 
during  what  now  seems  the  distant  past,  always  maintained  it  to 
be  the  bounden  duty  of  every  citizen  to  strengthen  and  uphold 
the  government  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  especially  in  times 
when,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  now ,  there  could  be  any 
diversity  of  sentiment;  and  we  claim  proudly,  in  the  light  of  the 
present,  and  looking  backward  through  the  pages  of  history,  that 
we  have  been  true  to  our  professions,  and  kept  unsullied  our 
sacred  honor. 

How  deeply  we  are  indebted  in  our  day  of  accomplished 
success  to  the  labors  of  the  past,  and  to  the  noble  and  heroic 
men  who  performed  them,  it  will  ever  be  our  pride  and  pleasure 
to  recognize  and  acknowledge  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction ; 
for  too  much  praise  cannot  be  spoken,  nor  too  much  honor 
bestowed. 

And  now,  after  an  honorable  career  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
we  see  our  organization  firmly  established,  most  perfect  in  detail, 
with  smoothly-running  machinery,  honored  and  respected  by  the 
community,  well  known  in  every  section  of  this  Union,  which  it 
helped  to  perpetuate,  and  destined  to  forever  remain  a  monument 
to  Philadelphia  loyalty,  Philadelphia  enterprise  and  public  spirit, 
and  to  that  traditional  characteristic  of  our  city, — a  living  mon¬ 
ument  to  our  respect  for  the  honored  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
their  preservation  and  perpetuation  forever  and  for  aye. 

We  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  our  political  attitude  in  the 
years  that  are  gone,  nor  have  we  any  retractions  to  make.  We 
claim  a  consistency  in  political  character,  which  was  formed 
amid  trying  scenes  and  stirring  events. 

Who  that  lived  in  the  time  of  Lincoln  could  fail  to  support 
Grant  and  the  noble  line  of  Republican  leaders  which  followed 
them  ? 

Who  asks  for  a  higher  creed  for  the  brotherhood  of  man  than 
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to  demand  equal  rights  for  his  citizenship,  in  which  he  can  vote 
as  his  conscience  dictates,  and  to  further  demand  and  insist  that 
his  vote  shall  be  counted  and  recorded  as  cast?  Who  can  ask 
for  a  less  honorable  financial  creed  than  one  which  covers  a 
national  obligation  to  pay  its  debts  in  a  currency  redeemable  at 
pleasure  in  gold?  And  to  what  economic  principle  are  we  as  a 
great  and  prosperous  nation  more  indebted  than  that  so  recently 
assailed  by  the  nation’s  Executive?  A  tariff  not  merely  imposed 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only,  but  also  for  the  protection  of 
American  labor  and  a  guarantee  for  honorable  wages  ? 

As  I  understand  them,  these  are  the  principles  which  animate 
the  Republican  party,  and  to  which  the  Union  League  has  given 
its  allegiance  during  the  years  that  are  past.  We  claim  that  we 
have  “  kept  the  faith”  in  an  honorable  and  consistent  record ; 
and,  as  we  look  back  upon  the  great  national  contests  which 
have  been  a  part  of  the  nation’s  history,  we  glory  in  the  results, 
in  all  but  one  of  which  we  have  won  noble  victories. 

I  congratulate  you,  then,  gentlemen,  on  the  grand  patriotic 
inception,  the  most  honorable  continuance,  and  the  present  suc¬ 
cessful  condition  of  your  organization,  on  the  celebration  of  this 
important  anniversary.  And  in  looking  forward  to  its  repeti¬ 
tion  in  the  lapse  of  another  quarter  of  a  century,  you  must  face 
now,  and  until  then,  an  inevitable  fact. 

The  honored  names  of  gentlemen  who  were  conspicuous  in  the 
management  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Union  League 
during  its  earlier  years,  with  but  few  exceptions  (and  one  of 
them,  I  am  most  happy  to  say,  is  Mr.  Boker),  are  now  but  hon¬ 
ored  memories.  So  it  must  ever  continue  to  be  in  the  future; 
and  younger  men  must  fill  the  places  and  perform  the  duties  of 
those  now  honored  by  you,  as  time  shall  force  their  retirement 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  demand  that  others  shall  replace 
them. 

We,  then,  who  have  tried  to  do  our  duty,  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  urge  upon  you  and  our  successors  to  stand  by  the  old  princi¬ 
ples  which  have  made  the  Union  League  what  it  is  to-day. 

In  the  extreme  delicacv  of  modern  sensitiveness,  it  is  consid- 
ered  in  some  quarters  bad  taste  to  refer  to  the  old  flag  and  the 
war  for  the  Union  ;  but  ice  of  the  Union  League,  in  our  attitude 
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towards  them  both,  are  so  indissolubly  bound  up  with  them  in 
our  history,  our  name,  and  our  very  existence,  that  I  cannot  allow 
this  occasion  to  pass  without  pressing  upon  those  who  may  here¬ 
after  direct  the  affairs  of  this  organization  the  importance  of  re¬ 
membering  that  as  our  corner-stone  was  loyalty,  so,  for  all  time, 
may  the  superstructure  rest  upon  it,  as  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
and  that  it  may  be  said  of  us  as  of  the  wise  man : 

u  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house :  and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was 
founded  upon  a  rock.” 


The  Secretary,  Samuel  B.  Huey,  announced  that  he  had  a 
number  of  letters  from  members  of  the  League,  regretting  their 
inability  to  be  present  in  response  to  the  invitations  which  had 
been  addressed  to  them,  and  expressing  their  continued  interest 
in  the  organization  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with  its  purposes 
and  management.  He  then  said, — 

In  place  of  occupying  your  time  with  reading  these  letters,  I 
have  thought  it  wise  to  give  you  the  general  purport  of  them, 
and  to  read  you  something  which  I  think,  perhaps,  will  prove 
more  interesting. 

When  the  League  was  inaugurated  twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
meeting  was  convened  in  the  building  then  occupied  by  the 
organization,  at  which  various  addresses  were  delivered.  One 
address  was  made  by  a  gentleman  who,  I  believe,  is  now  in  this 
room,  a  newspaper  report  of  which,  very  happily,  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  The  speech  was  delivered  in  the  days  when  it  was  not 
considered  in  bad  taste  to  refer  to  the  old  flag  and  the  war  for 
the  Union ;  and  it  is  perhaps  appropriate  that  we  who  are  gath¬ 
ered  here  to-night  should  realize  something  of  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  the  deliberations  of  the  men  who  formed  the 
League,  and  who  so  ably  maintained  the  purposes  which  were 
expressed  in  the  meeting  in  question. 

The  speech  reads  as  follows : 
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“  Mr.  Chairman  : — 

“  The  association  which  we  are  assembled  here  to-night  to 
inaugurate  imposes  upon  each  of  us  a  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  objects  to  be  attained,  and  of  the  duties  we  assume  to 
perform. 

“  The  first,  and  to  my  mind  the  most  important,  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  articles  of  our  association,  stipulates  that  ‘  the  condition 
of  membership  shall  be  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  unwavering  support  of  its  efforts  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion.7  This,  sir,  comprehends  a  duty 
which  in  times  of  peace  we  are  too  apt  lightly  to  regard,  but 
which,  in  times  of  rebellion  and  war,  brings  with  it  responsi¬ 
bilities  that  we  should  not,  nay,  that  we  cannot,  disregard. 

“  As  the  dark  hour  of  the  night  in  our  country’s  history  closes 
in  upon  us,  there  arises  an  imperative  necessity  for  those  who  are 
truly  loyal  to  join  hands  together  and  pledge  themselves,  not 
secretly  but  openly,  not  to  one  another  only,  but  to  the  world,  to 
stand  by  each  other,  and  by  the  side  of  our  government,  until 
the  bright  light  of  the  morning — which  will  so  surely  follow  the 
darkness — shall  dawn  upon  us.  There  is  this  day  a  necessity 
that  patriots  should  take  their  places  in  line,  and  that,  in  their 
forward  march,  their  step  should  keep  harmonious  time  to  the 
music  of  the  Union. 

“  It  would  be  idle  for  me  to  detain  you  with  a  reference  to 
the  theoretical  causes  of  the  present  rebellion.  It  would  be 
tedious  for  me  to  argue  with  you  the  numerous  questions  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  presented  as  the  causes  for  the 
present  condition  of  things.  It  must  now  suffice  to  know  that 
we  have  rebellion  and  war, — ‘  grim-visaged  war  !’ — war  the 
most  direful, — a  consequence  of  a  rebellion  the  most  wicked 
that  has  occurred  under  any  government,  ancient  or  modern. 
Its  dimensions  are  so  vast  and  its  cruelties  so  terrible,  that 
the  brave  even  sometimes  hesitate,  and  the  timid  grow  sick  at 
heart.  It  is  this  question,  and  only  this,  that  we  have  now  to 
treat.  A  war  that  of  necessity  carries  with  it  success  or  failure, 
— a  war  for  the  principles  of  a  great,  glorious,  and  free  govern¬ 
ment.  Shall  we  sustain  that  government,  or  shall  we  permit  in 
its  stead  anarchy  and  confusion  ?  Shall  we  have  one  grand 
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nationality  of  States,  or  a  multitude  of  petty,  isolated,  inco¬ 
herent,  and  discordant  communities?  I  am  for  the  government 
as  it  was  bequeathed  to  us,  and  therefore  I  have,  for  the  moment, 
turned  aside  from  my  accustomed  pursuits,  and  come  up  here  to 
record  my  name  as  a  member  of  this  ‘  Union  League/  and  to 
raise  my  voice  in  wishing  it  God-speed  in  its  holy  mission.  I 
care  not  what  others  may  think  or  feel,  but  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  my  beloved  country  shall  consent  to  part  with  any 
portion  of  its  vast  domain,  or  shall  yield  one  jot  of  its  authority 
over  the  whole,  patriotism  will  die  within  me,  and  I  shall  feel 
myself  an  outcast,  without  a  government  worthy  of  the  name 
anywhere  on  the  face  of  the.  globe  to  protect  me.  (Cries  of 
£  Hear,  hear/) 

“  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war  we  have  had,  hitherto,  dis¬ 
couragements,  painful  and  bitter  discouragements,  but  none,  sir, 
that  have  ever,  in  the  slightest  degree,  disturbed  my  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  our  cause.  When  the  bright  light  of 
the  noonday  sun  has  been  for  too  long  a  time  obscured  by  por¬ 
tentous  clouds,  we  are  apt  to  take  counsel  of  our  fears,  and  to 
begin  to  question  whether  there  will  ever  be  bright  sunlight 
again.  That  which  is  true  of  the  physical  world  is  also  true  of 
the  political ;  and  possibly  there  are  those  here  to-night  who,  in 
their  efforts  to  penetrate  the  dark  clouds  which  have  seemed  to 
them  for  so  long  a  time  to  threaten  the  fate  of  the  Union,  have 
sat  them  down  in  sadness,  bereft  of  hope.  To  these  I  would 
say,  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  the  dawn  is  not  far  distant.  Renew 
your  faith  and  courage,  for  in  so  doing  you  will  sustain  your 
government ;  and,  more  especially,  will  you  sustain  that  noble 
and  brave  army  of  men  who  have  gone  forth  to  do,  if  needs  be 
to  die,  on  the  field  of  battle.  (Cheers.) 

“  Political  institutions  are  not  a  mere  matter  of  caprice  and 
choice.  It  cannot  be  that  demagogues  can  take  into  their  hands 
and  shape  the  destiny  of  a  nation.  All  history  teaches  that 
communities  at  their  best  are  only  the  free  and  intelligent  arti¬ 
ficers  of  a  work  that  is  not  their  own.  Twice  within  our  memory 
France  has  overturned  her  monarchy  and  set  up  a  republic ;  but 
she  could  not  hold  her  purpose  against  the  conditions  in  which 
she  found  herself.  The  Cromwellian  Parliament  never  dreamed 
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that  their  republic  would  itself  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts.  Men  are  but  the  instruments ;  and  when  they 
throw  themselves  in  the  way  of  civilization  and  God’s  progress 
of  a  nation,  they  but  he)lp  onward  their  own  destruction  and 
ruin. 

“  Our  country  has  survived  a  war  for  its  existence ;  it  was 
baptized  in  blood  and  consecrated  to  freedom.  Our  government 
has  successfully  resisted  a  war  for  its  destruction  from  foes  with¬ 
out,  and  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past  have  been  the  fireside 
themes  through  which  we  have  been  taught  to  love  our  country. 
And  shall  the  disgrace  of  .a  failure  to  preserve  the  republic  rest 
with  the  men  and  women  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  ?  I  will  not 

J 

permit  the  thought.  I  turn  from  it  to  inquire  who  among  us 
to-night  shall  live  to  hear  prattling  childhood  ask  of  old  age  a 
familiar  story  of  the  struggles  and  trials  of  our  government  in 
this  fratricidal  war  ! — a  history  of  its  preservation  when  assailed 
by  foes  from  within?  None  can  tell.  But  when  that  day  shall 
arrive,  what  an  honor,  what  a  privilege  it  will  be  felt  to  have 
lived  at  this  day  and  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  govern¬ 
ment!  Then,  sir,  will  come  your  full  honor  and  the  honor  of 
all  those  who,  like  you,  in  this  hour  of  trial  are  now  throwing  the 
Tveight  of  their  influence  and  position  into  the  scale  on  the  side 
of  the  government.  You  and  they  will  then  be  deemed  fortunate, 
fortunate  men. 

“  The  enemies  of  our  country  are  not  alone  those  who  have 
defiantly  taken  up  arms  against  the  government.  There  are  foes 
to  freedom  and  to  free  government  everywhere,  and  the  midnight 
assassin  is  not  more  to  be  dreaded  than  those  who,  at  home  and 
abroad,  counsel  alarm,  and  cry  peace  when  there  can  be  no  peace. 
As  our  great  nation  calls  to  its  aid  the  loyal,  the  chivalrous,  and 
the  brave,  and  as  it  recoils  in  its  efforts  but  to  put  forth  with 
more  terrible  force  its  mighty  power,  the  craven-hearted  and  the 
cowardly,  and  those  who  sympathize  with  treason,  whisper  ‘  peace 
on  any  terms.’  This,  sir,  is  but  the  cowardice  of  treason. 
What !  shall  my  government  accept  an  inglorious  and  disgraceful 
peace, — a  peace  that  will  bring  with  it  dishonor — a  peace  that 
will  lose  us  the  respect  of  the  nations  of  the  earth — a  peace  that 
will  leave  me  less  than  freeman — a  peace  that  shall  acknowledge 
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a  failure  of  my  country’s  flag?  Never!  Never!  Never! 
(Tremendous  applause.)  Rather  let  us  have  war,  and  added  to 
it  pestilence  and  famine;  let  all  suffer  and  the  patriot  die;  but 
ever  keep  raised  high  aloft,  and  proudly  unfurled  everywhere 
throughout  our  broad  land,  the  ensign  of  the  republic,  that 
inviting  signal  to  the  oppressed  of  all  lands, — the  emblem  of 
freedom.  (Great  cheering.)  Let  come  failure  if  you  will,  but 
never  a  peace  until  every  traitor  in  the  land  shall  have  uncon¬ 
ditionally  surrendered  and  renewed  his  allegiance  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  To  promote  this  end,  I  understand,  is  the  sole  object  of 
this  association,  and  therefore  I  am  here  with  you.  I  am  here 
to  do  my  duty  as  best  I  may, 

‘And  leave  the  issue  to  watchful  God.’ 

(Great  applause.)” 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  the  name  of  the  speaker 
was  loudly  called  for,  and  the  Secretary  announced  that  Mr. 
James  Milliken,  of  Bellefonte,  was  the  author. 

Mr.  Benson  then  introduced  the  Hon.  George  H.  Boker, 
who  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — 

You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  request  of  me  a  brief  address 
on  this,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia.  Standing  here  among  my 
fellow-members,  in  this  beautiful  building,  in  the  midst  of  an 
association  that  is  instinct  with  present  life,  and  filled  with  a 
spirit  that  gives  promise  of  a  long  and  prosperous  future,  the 
past  history  of  the  League  rises  before  me  as  vividly — the  vari¬ 
ous  pictures  of  its  early  career  are  as  distinct  before  me — as 
though  each  event  were  painted  in  shining  colors  upon  the  walls 
around  us.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  clearly  to  apprehend 
that  our  institution,  over  whose  infancy  I  watched  and  about 
whose  cradle  I  labored,  has  already  existed  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century ;  and  that  it  should  now  be,  as  it  is,  in  all  the  vigor  of 
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its  strong  manhood.  It  is  said  that  to  a  mother’s  heart  the 
bearded  son,  whose  firm  right  hand  sustains  her,  ever  seems  to 
be  the  child  whom  she  bore  in  her  arms  and  warmed  and 
nourished  at  her  bosom.  So  it  would  be  with  me  to-night  in 
your  presence,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  men 
who  watched  and  worked  with  me  at  that  early  day  are  but 
memories,  whose  absence,  whose  silent  voices,  whose  remembered 
obsequies,  whose  time-touched  monuments,  whose  fading  his¬ 
tories,  are  as  figures  in  a  calendar,  that  too  plainly  record  what 
things  have  happened  and  what  time  has  elapsed  since  the  Union 
League,  like  the  infant  Hercules,  in  its  very  cradle,  strangled 
the  twin  serpents  of  disunion  and  treason,  as  they  then  existed 
in  the  minds  of  those  people  who  called  themselves  the  “  un¬ 
mixed  society”  of  Philadelphia ;  but  whom  we  called — saving 
their  polite  ears  ! — simply  “  Copperheads.” 

It  is  not  with  these  baffled  and  forgotten  traitors  that  we  have 
to  deal  to-night.  Far  more  sorrowful  memories  throng  our 
minds  in  evoking  from  the  past  the  recollection  of  the  men  who 
are  now  shadows.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  of  my  age  among 
you  who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  life,  experienced 
how  woful  a  thing  it  is  to  renew  the  memories  of  his  early 
manhood ;  how  the  whole  backward  vista  seems  bordered  with 
the  crowded  gravestones, — not  only  of  our  blood  and  kindred, 
and  of  friends  whose  acts  in  our  behalf  drew  them  as  near  to  us 
as  the  family  tie,  but  with  the  fast  sinking  graves  of  those  mere 
companions  of  the  moment,  those  casual  acquaintances,  whom 
the  affairs  of  life  brought  for  a  season  within  the  circle  of  our 
activity.  The  prospect  is  a  solemn  one  to  all  men ;  to  men  of 
sensitive  and  nervous  temperaments  it  is  a  terrible  one.  There 
is  little  that  is  cheering  in  such  a  view,  even  to  the  most  robust 
and  hopeful  thinker.  Over  all  that  the  mind  takes  in  there 
hangs  a  gloomy  pall,  on  which  is  inscribed,  in  still  darker 
letters,  the  despairing  word,  “Forever!”  At  such  times  the 
heart  becomes  supersensitive,  and  seems  to  throb  and  ache  with 
the  burden  of  its  recollections.  Even  scenes  that  were  pleasant 
while  enacting  become  darkened  with  the  humor  of  the  moment. 
Every  thought  rises  up  like  an  avenging  fury  and  scourges  us 
onward  still  further  into  a  more  lengthened  vista  of  mortal  decay. 
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I  am  often  asked  by  my  young  friends  of  the  Union  League,  to 
whom  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  is  only  history,  who  were  but 
toddling  children  or  unbegotten  possibilities  while  the  hills  of 
Gettysburg  were  blazing  and  trembling  and  roaring  through 
their  dreadful  trinity  of  fateful  days,  why  I  am  not  oftener  seen 
at  the  League  House.  I  will  tell  you  now,  youngsters, — to  me 
the  house  is  haunted.  I  feel  like  a  mortal  among  ghosts,  or 
rather  like  a  half-made  ghost  among  his  perfected  fellows. 
What  can  be  wider  apart  than  your  feelings  and  my  feelings  on 
entering  a  place  that  to  you  is  a  club,  to  me  a  mausoleum  ?  As 
you  open  the  doors  of  our  house,  a  smile  brightens  your  features 
at  the  thought  of  the  pleasures  that  are  awaiting  you;  at  the 
anticipation  of  the  one  or  two  hours  of  repose  or  of  harmless 
recreation  that  are  before  you ;  of  the  friends  who  will  greet 
you  with  kindly  words ;  of  the  comrades  who  will  meet  you 
with  the  gossip  of  to-day  or  the  forecast  of  to-morrow ;  of  the 
journals  and  the  volumes  that  are  ready  to  engage  you  in  their 
silent  conversations  with  your  attentive  mind ;  of  the  comforts, 
the  luxuries,  the  beauties  of  club-life,  that  will  surround  you 
with  an  atmosphere  of  enjoyment  and  make  you  forget  for  a 
time  the  rough  world  and  its  cares  and  the  harsh  struggles  of  its 
endless  conflicts.  The  man  is  to  be  envied  who  finds  that  rest 
in  any  human  contrivance.  Sancho  said,  “  Blessed  be  the  man 
who  invented  sleep !”  and  you,  who  delight  in  the  wakeful  repose 
and  the  lulling  day-dreams  of  this  house  of  innocent  pleasure, 
may  likewise  exclaim,  Blessed  be  the  man  who  invented  a  club  1 
If  I  have  drawn  a  picture  of  the  amenities  of  club-life 
which  you  all  recognize  as  being  nearly  true  to  your  own  times 
and  apprehensions,  I  have  drawn  it  from  another  model  than 
that  of  the  Union  League  as  it  appears  to  me.  To  me  the 
League  represents  a  past  rather  than  a  present.  It  represents 
a  body  of  men  whose  association  was  as  close  as  that  of  an 
attacking  column,  in  which  elbow  touched  elbow,  foot  stepped 
with  foot,  eye  responded  to  eye,  and  one  inflaming  spirit  per¬ 
vaded  and  moved  forward  the  whole  living  mass.  There  are 
men  among  you  who  remember  those  days, — days  the  storm  and 
stress  of  which  made  many  a  man  prematurely  old,  and  killed 
others,  sooner  or  later,  by  mere  mental  excitement,  as  effectually 
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as  though  they  had  fallen  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  men  who  signed  the  original  call  to  our 
citizens  to  form  the  League,  there  are  but  forty-four  now  upon 
the  roll.  There  is  not  one  of  these  who  will  not  say  with  me, 
Heaven  forbid  that  our  present  membership  should  ever  know 
such  days  as  those  that  convulsed  heaven  and  earth  and  the 
secret  chambers  of  men’s  souls  at  the  birth  of  the  Union 
League !  We  may  look  back  upon  that  time  with  triumph 
for  our  victory,  with  gratitude  to  the  unselfish  and  daring  men 
who  were  your  founders,  and  who  fought  the  fight  of  which 
you  are  enjoying  the  peaceful  fruits ;  but  to  me  the  recollection 
brings  a  shudder,  and  an  emotion  of  the  soul,  for  which  I  have 
no  language,  overwhelms  me  at  the  thought  that  of  those  men 
who  were  the  prime-movers — nay,  the  very  creators  of  our  as¬ 
sociation — but  one  remains,  and  he — and  perhaps,  considering 
his  judicial  position,  very  properly — is  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  League. 

Therefore  it  is,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  to  me  this  house  is 
haunted.  Wherever  I  look,  whether  on  the  walls  of  corridors 
or  of  rooms,  the  faces  of  the  dead  watch  me  fixedly  with  their 
following  eyes,  and  suggest  to  me  memories  of  dreadful  events 
through  which  they  suffered,  of  words  which  they  uttered,  of 
deeds  which  they  did,  of  despairs  which  they  endured,  of  hopes 
which  they  cherished,  and  of  the  blaze  of  glory  which  inspired 
their  eyes  at  the  news  from  Appomattox.  These  things  did  not 
happen  in  this  splendid  house,  but  in  the  humbler  quarters 
which  we  occupied  on  Chestnut  Street;  but  as  the  members, 
and  not  the  mansion,  constituted  the  League,  I  shall  not  be 
careful  to  shift  the  scenery  at  each  advance  of  the  action. 

The  struggle  was  over,  and  the  country  was  slowly  unarming 
to  devote  itself  once  more  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  How  happy 
appeared  our  prospect !  how  smiling  appeared  the  living  faces 
of  the  since  departed  men  whose  portraits  are  around  us !  how 
the  timid  patriots  who  had  stood  aloof  during  the  war  came  for¬ 
ward  with  congratulations,  with  confirming  applause  at  our  ac¬ 
complished  work,  and  with  eagerness  to  enroll  themselves  among 
us !  how  good  and  comfortable  a  thing  a  politician  thought  it  to 
appear  before  the  public  as  a  member  of  the  Union  League ! 
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Hilarity  reigned  in  our  house  through  day  and  night,  until,  on 
that  fatal  April  morning,  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Lincoln 
fell  upon  us,  and  converted  our  joy  to  mourning,  and  our  house 
of  mirth  to  a  lodge  of  sorrow. 

I  shall  ask  you  for  but  a  moment  to  go  back  with  me  to  those 
mournful  days.  The  armed  Rebellion  was  at  an  end ;  the  har¬ 
vest  had  fallen,  and  lay  in  chaos  about  the  fields  ;  but  where 
was  the  wise  and  careful  hand  to  gather  it?  Where  was  he 
who  had  led  the  reapers  forth  at  morn,  and  had  worked  with 
them,  side  by  side,  until  the  last  proud  head  of  grain  had  been 
laid  prostrate?  Slain  by  the  last  shot  of  the  Rebellion,  he  had 
gone  to  the  God  who  had  lent  him  to  us  in  our  dire  need ;  and 
a  drunkard  and  traitor  sat  in  his  desecrated  seat,  and  maudled 
over  his  own  insane  measures,  and  betrayed  and  perverted  those 
of  our  faithful  Congress.  It  was  God’s  mercy  to  us  that  there 
was  no  spark  of  vitality  left  in  the  Rebellion.  It  had  shot  its 
last  arrow,  and  lay  at  our  feet  with  its  quiver  empty ;  or  who 
may  say  what  might  not  have  been  the  dreadful  results  of  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  those  days  of 
mourning,  of  doubt,  of  suspicion,  of  furious  wrath  at  evident 
treachery,  and  of  the  slow,  cautious  movement  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bind  with  the  fear  of  impeachment  the  betrayer  of  his 
party  and  his  oath, — it  seems  to  me  that  those  days  were  more 
dispiriting,  more  prostrating,  more  exhausting  to  mind  and 
body,  than  the  days  when  doubt  hung  on  the  lifted  sword,  and 
life  was  offered  up  in  hecatombs  to  the  furious  god  of  battle. 

These  days,  with  their  evil  beginnings  and  happy  endings, 
like  those  which  preceded  them,  have  been  gathered  into  the 
stores  of  quiet  history ;  and  men  now  recognize,  and  give  thanks 
to  the  benign  Providence  that  watches  over  the  destinies  of  man, 
and  makes  each  step,  however  dark  and  purposeless  to  us,  a 
forward  one  in  our  lengthened  progress.  We  are  living  in 
happier  times,  when  even  political  differences  are  almost  without 
bitterness,  and  the  questions  between  the  rival  parties  are  of  so 
little  moment  that,  whatever  party  be  in  power,  the  same  na¬ 
tional  policy  is  pursued.  In  fact,  the  Democrats  have  dressed 
themselves  in  the  thrown -off  clothes  of  the  Republicans,  and 
now  posture  before  us  in  the  fury  of  a  noisy  patriotism  that 
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would  have  done  them  credit  during  the  Rebellion.  I  am  not 
a  forgiving  loyalist.  The  wounds  of  the  old  time  still  ache  in 
my  bones.  It  has  been  a  cause  of  brooding  sorrow  to  me,  as  a 
politician,  that  those  men  who  so  opposed  our  efforts  to  suppress 
the  Rebellion  so  readily  harmonized  with  us, — were  so  ready 
with  their  cheers  and  congratulations, — even  while  thev  held  out 
a  clandestine  hand  behind  them,  and  had  one  tear  in  an  inverted 
eye  for  their  Southern  brothers ;  it  has  galled  me  to  see  how 
quickly  and  cunningly  they  assumed  the  guise  of  patriots, — 
“  bloody  shirt”  aud  all  for  the  moment, — and  how  readily  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  good  easy  souls,  were  hood¬ 
winked  and  cajoled  by  their  hypocritical  antics.  For  years  I 
have  hoped  that  some  issue  would  arise  to  sunder  the  parties 
again,  to  separate  them  as  wide  as  the  poles,  to  draw  the  man 
who  represented  his  country  and  his  God  during  the  days  of 
Lincoln  back  to  the  same  ground  which  he  then  occupied  and 
fought  for,  and  to  tear  the  mask  from  the  comedians  who  play 
traitor  or  patriot  as  the  times  may  invite,  and  drive  them  once 
more  into  the  opposition  which  they  then  carried  on  as  boldly 
as  they  durst.  Then  I  believe  that  we  should  find  no  luke¬ 
warmness  in  the  Republican  ranks, — no  simple-hearted  creature 
of  our  party  who  expressed  himself  willing  to  vote  for  a  good 
Democrat.  A  “good  Democrat!”  As  though  there  were  ever 
such  a  thing,  unless  Heaven  failed  in  the  purpose  of  a  Demo¬ 
crat’s  creation. 

Forecasting  the  political  future,  after  the  Democratic  majority 
in  the  lower  House  had  been  established,  I  saw  but  one  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  serious  split  in  policy  between  our  sleepy  party  and 
that  of  our  more  wakeful  and  more  adroit  rivals.  It  was  the 
question  of  Protection  to  American  Industry, — the  question 
which  the  great  prototype  of  Republicanism,  Henry  Clay,  first 
planted,  cultivated,  failed  for,  and  died  as  he  wrought  for,  iu  a 
former  generation,  when  the  mighty  and  yet  growing  industries 
of  to-day  were  undreamed  of  even  by  his  visionary  brain.  In 
order  to  make  this  question  a  dividing  one  in  the  country — 
knowing  well  as  I  did  on  which  side  the  lot  of  the  Republicans 
would  be  cast — I  have  done  the  little  that  lay  in  my  power, 
either  personally  or  through  my  associations.  I  have  invited, 
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I  have  advised,  I  have  cajoled,  I  have  bantered,  I  have  taunted,. 
I  have  defied  our  opponents  to  the  issue.  In  vain  !  As  soon 
as  the  question  was  raised,  we  began  to  hear  of  “  Protection 
Democrats,”  just  as  we  heard  of  “  War  Democrats”  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  This  astute  party  was  too  experienced  to  be 
caught  in  so  obvious  a  trap.  They  had  ridden  two  horses  too 
long  to  feel  secure  with  but  a  single  saddle  under  them.  Why 
should  they  change  the  fixed  order  of  things?  Why  should 
they  not  continue  to  conduct  the  country  on  the  policy  and  with 
the  institutions  that  had  been  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans?  Why  should  they  try  to  do  anything  new,  and 
original,  and  perhaps  hazardous?  They  were  satisfied  with  the 
constitutional  amendments,  as  they  chose  to  administer  them; 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  national  banking  system,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  convenient,  and  had  made  them  richer;  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  while  they  could 
modify  the  ballot  with  the  whip  and  the  shot-gun,  and  do  the 
counting  according  to  the  Democratic  arithmetic.  How  beauti¬ 
ful  it  was  to  step  into  a  mansion,  ready  built  and  furnished  by 
a  predecessor,  and  run  it  on  the  old  lines  and  methods  without 
fear  of  disturbing  the  neighborhood  !  To  be  sure,  their  fingers 
itched  to  be  at  their  traditional  enemy,  the  tariff;  they  hated 
the  high  wages  of  the  laboring  men,  and  they  might  gratify 
their  friend,  Great  Britain,  either  by  taking  her  products  at  her 
own  price,  or  by  reducing  our  wages  to  the  starvation  level  of 
their  friends.  Either  result  would  be  glorious  and  Democratic. 
Just  now,  however,  that  was  something  of  an  experiment,  that 
was  adventuring  into  “  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new;”  and  they 
must  feel  the  pulse  of  the  country,  they  must  pull  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  the  sheep-raiser,  they  must  sweeten  the  temper 
of  the  sugar-grower,  they  must  blind  the  mechanic  with  the 
sparks  of  his  own  forge,  before  they  adopted  the  reduction  of* 
the  tariff  as  a  party  measure. 

Here  was  a  work  before  timid  men,  comfortable  men,  men 
who  were  hoping  for  lucrative  offices,  as  a  bounty  on  inaction 
and  cowardice.  The  war-cry  of  the  party  seemed  to  be,  “  It 
will  never  do  !”  and  so  they  did  nothing.  If  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  with  a  tough  memory,  shrieked  out  in  his  dreams,  “  Down 
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with  the  tariff!”  they  cried  back  at  him,  “ Madman!”  If 
another,  meditating  on  his  manufacturing  constituency,  shouted, 
“  Hurrah  for  protection!”  they  answered,  “Fool!”  There  was 
much  denunciation  of  all  come-outers,  but  no  commendation  of 
any.  Meanwhile,  the  Republican  party  languished,  for  want  of 
an  opponent  to  hold  it  together,  or,  rather,  to  drive  it  together; 
and  it  began  to  split  up,  for  want  of  an  informing  spirit,  into 
Reformers,  into  men  who  believed  rather  in  other  men  than  in 
political  principles,  into  people  who  believed  so  much  in  them¬ 
selves  that  thev  had  no  room  for  faith  in  anv  one  beside,  into 
chronic  office-seekers,  who  were  ready  to  join  any  faction  that 
would  assure  them  a  sneak’s  dirty  wages,  into  that  most  detesta¬ 
ble  malformation,  that  political  capon,  the  Mugwump.  So  we 
stood,  a  party  in  chaos ;  with  no  objective-point  of  our  own  in 
view,  and  with  none  offered  by  our  sweet  enemy,  our  half- 
brother,  for  attack;  with  no  leaders  who  knew  where  to  lead  us, 
if  not  to  their  own  selfish  ends ;  when  kind  Providence — ever 
better  to  us  than  we  have  been  to  ourselves — had  the  goodness  so 
to  arrange  our  national  affairs  as  to  call  Grover  Cleveland  to  the 
Presidential  chair.  It  is  my  belief  that  there  are  few  among 
you  even  now  who  know  what  a  blessing  in  disguise  was  the 
election  of  Cleveland ;  but  follow  that  event  out  to  its  logical 
issue,  and  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  grand  future  that  is  in 
store  for  the  revivified  Republicans.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
new  administration  I  was  as  downcast  as  anv  man  could  be  over 

J 

the  defeat  which  deprived  us  of  the  executive  office.  When  I 
found  that  the  new  President,  like  the  others  of  his  party, 
seemed  disposed  to  coquet  with  the  question  of  protection ;  when 
he  too  seemed  inclined  to  restrain  his  followers  from  agitating 
the  ticklish  question ;  when  he  blew  hot  and  cold,  ogled  free 
trade  and  smirked  at  protection ;  when  he,  like  Macheath, 

11  "Would  be  happy  with  either, 

Were  t’other  dear  charmer  away,” 

I  lost  heart,  and  feared  that  we  might  never  be  able  to  array  the 
Republican  lines  of  protection  against  the  Democratic  lines  of 
free  trade,  with  the  sword,  the  impassable  sword,  thrown  down 
between  us.  Think,  then,  how  I  was  electrified,  how  the  old 
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heart  that  burned  in  me  during  the  Rebellion  took  fire  once 
more,  as  I  read  the  fateful  words  of  Cleveland’s  last  message  to 
Congress !  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  I  doubted  my 
own  understanding.  I  turned  to  others  for  an  interpretation, 
and  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  others  read  it  as  I  did.  It  was 
really  too  good  to  be  true.  Here  was  something  for  which  we 
Republicans  had  been  waiting  for  years, — a  live  issue  ;  not 
wrung  from  the  leader  of  our  opponents,  not  reluctantly  brought 
to  light,  but  absolutely  offered  to  us  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
innocent  mind.  Here  at  last  was  something  to  meet,  something 
to  fight,  something  to  conquer.  Rejoice  with  me,  my  friends, 
over  the  President’s  bold  declaration  of  principles !  Do  your 
utmost  so  to  oppose  him  as  to  harden  him  in  his  opinions. 
Fear  only  that  he  may  retreat  from  them;  that  for  his  own  or 
his  party’s  sake  he  may  be  obliged,  as  the  Turks  say,  to  eat  dirt 
in  the  sight  of  the  people.  Even  now  the  high-priest  of  free 
trade  in  the  House  is  wavering  and  trimming  in  his  utterances; 
and  a  thousand  Daniels  have  arisen  in  the  Democratic  rostrum 
and  the  Democratic  press  to  interpret  away  the  message  until 
they  leave  it  without  any  possible  meaning.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  somewhat  obstinate  man  at  the  head  of  the  nation  may  dog¬ 
gedly  persevere  in  his  declarations,  in  his  imperial  ukase  against 
the  labor  of  the  country,  and  be  willing  to  stand  or  fall  by  the 
words  of  his  recent  message.  Let  us  not  hear  that  Mr.  Carlisle 
before  Congress  and  the  country  has  quietly  swept  the  message 
aside  with  the  authoritative  announcement  that  “  Mr.  Cleveland 
meant  nothing  by  all  that and  that  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  con¬ 
tinuation,  may  meekly  remark,  “  That  is  exactly  what  I  meant!” 
Heaven  forbid  that  the  issue  now  so  clearly  defined  should  not 
give  our  party  the  full  benefit  of  a  contest  on  these  grounds. 
No  one  with  a  drop  of  Republican  blood  in  his  veins  can  doubt 
what  the  end  will  be,  nor  how  surely  the  Democratic  party  will 
be  retired  to  private  life  for  another  generation.  If  Mr.  Cleveland 
should  not  back  down  from  the  position  which  he  has  assumed, 
either  his  party  must  sustain  him  or  throw  him  overboard  as  an 
unlucky  Jonah.  Either  course  means  ruin  to  the  Democrats. 
For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  that  they  should  stand  by  their 
much-lauded  President,  their  most  available,  indeed  their  inevi- 
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table  candidate  at  the  next  election.  I  prefer  that  there  should 
be  no  break  in  their  ranks;  that  henceforth  the  Democratic 
party  shall  be  known  as  the  party  of  free  trade,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  party  of  protection, — the  grand  old  Republican  party, 
recruited,  as  it  will  then  be,  by  every  wage-earner  in  the  land. 
Let  us  hope  to  see  these  free-traders  all  in  one  hive,  and  let  any 
benighted  Republican  who  believes  in  their  doctrines  go  with 
them  and  share  their  fate.  It  will  be  easier  to  smoke  them  out 
when  they  are  all  thus  gathered  together,  buzzing  their  pernicious 
nonsense  into  one  another’s  ears.  We  ask  nothing  but  a  clear 
field  for  such  a  fight,  and  I  trust  that  our  enemies  may  have  the 
hardihood  to  offer  it  to  us.  Their  gage  of  battle  was  boldly 
thrown  down  in  the  nation’s  sight  in  the  President’s  astonishing 
message.  The  men  who  are  loyal  to  their  leader  should  crowd 
forward  to  his  support  and  uphold  his  hands  and  incite  him  to 
further  declarations ;  should  overwhelm  with  their  vociferations 
the  prudent  whispers  of  the  cautious,  and  hurl  themselves  with 
all  their  stupid  strength  upon  the  outposts  of  protection.  Their 
attack  will  be  welcomed.  It  will  be  a  mercy  to  them  if  they  do 
not  run  themselves  out  of  breath  before  they  reach  our  lines,  and 
lie  down  panting  before  us  ere  they  have  struck  one  effective 
blow.  This  aggressive  attitude  of  the  free-trade  President  and  of 
such  of  his  party  as  will  follow  him  should  be  a  vision  of  delight 
to  us ;  and  while  we  have  power  to  hem  them  in  and  compel 
them  to  be  true  to  their  own  bravado,  we  should  permit  them  to 
make  no  retreat  from  the  position  which  they  have  assumed. 

I  see  before  me  some  of  the  old  guard,  some  of  the  original 
members  of  the  League,  some  of  the  men  who  stood  true  to  their 
colors  when  it  was  not  impossible  that  those  colors  might  soon 
be  dyed  with  their  hearts’  blood.  They  are  few  in  number  now, 
but  they  are  a  Spartan  band.  I  wish  to  see  them  arming  as  of 
old  for  a  contest,  not  so  sanguinary,  but  nearly  as  important  as 
that  which  they  won  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  and  I  wish 
them  to  take  me  once  more  into  their  veteran  ranks,  and  to  equip 
me  with  the  arms  that  I  once  used  in  their  service.  We  old  fel¬ 
lows  have  often  got  together  in  corners  to  lament  over  the  degen¬ 
eracy  of  the  League ;  over  the  small  issues  that  engage  it ;  over 
the  vast  clamor  and  the  painful  enthusiasm  evoked  by  a  local 
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election, — a  thing  in  which  the  founders  of  this  institution  never 
thought  of  entering  save  as  private  citizens,  free  to  use  the  right 
of  personal  judgment.  Away  with  all  these  trifles!  A  cause  is 
arising  worthy  of  your  exertions.  I  call  on  old  and  young  to  re¬ 
member  your  history,  and  to  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  it.  The 
cause  is  not  that  of  a  few  men ;  it  is  the  cause  of  American  labor, 
whether  represented  by  the  capitalist,  who  risks  his  all  on  the 
venture,  or  by  the  right  arm  of  the  mechanic,  whose  skill  and 
industry  gives  him  a  fair  and  living  share  of  the  profits.  In 
this  country  the  system  of  protection  has  been  tried  through  long 
years,  and  it  means  prosperity.  The  system  of  free  trade  has 
also  been  tried,  and  it  means  ruin.  Up,  men  of  the  League,  the 
enemy  is  marshalling  before  you.  The  madness  that  inspired 
the  Rebellion  is  akin  to  the  folly  that  inspires  the  cry  for  free 
trade.  The  domestic  traitors,  who  struck  at  your  government, 
are  not  more  dangerous  than  those  who  would  deliver  your 
industries,  bound  hand  and  foot,  over  to  the  grasping  foreigner, 
who  would  convert  your  mills  and  workshops  into  ruins,  and 
drive  you  out  like  cattle  to  subsist  on  the  herbs  of  the  ground. 
In  such  a  cause  we  hope  to  see  the  old  flag  of  the  League  floating 
in  heaven,  and  inviting  the  notice  of  the  Power  above  us,  as  it 
once  did  in  darker  and  more  uncertain  days,  and  not  without 
reply.  Over  its  striped  and  starry  blazonry  inscribe  in  letters 
of  gold,  Protection  to  American  Industrv.  Move  on  beneath 
that  heavenly  sign ;  for  to  move  on  is  to  move  to  victory ! 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Prof.  Still#  moved  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Union  League  be  tendered 
to  the  Hon.  George  H.  Boker  for  the  very  able  and  eloquent 
address  which  he  has  delivered. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Lawson  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  and  is  hereby 
authorized  to  have  five  thousand  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  which  was  adopted. 

In  response  to  loud  calls  for  Mr.  Milliken,  that  gentleman 
advanced  to  the  platform  and  said, — 
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Me.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  League  : — 

Your  call  upon  me  for  a  speech  is  quite  a  surprise,  but  I  crave 
leave  to  thank  you  not  only  for  this,  but  for  the  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  in  having  read  to-night,  by  your  Secretary, 
the  speech  I  had  the  honor  to  make  at  the  inauguration  of  this 
League  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
your  courtesy  in  the  reception  you  have  given  that  speech  to¬ 
night. 

The  condition  of  national  affairs,  politically,  at  the  date  of 
the  organization  of  this  League — from  whose  inception  sprang 
all  the  Leagues  of,  and  for,  the  Union — were,  indeed,  those  that 
tried  the  souls  of  men,  and  while  a  few,  who  then  took  active 
part,  yet  remain  to  listen  thankfully  to  your  plaudits,  let  us  here 
and  now  yield  full  honor  to  those  of  noble  deeds  who  are  num¬ 
bered  with  the  dead.  (A  pause.)  Your  fitting  recognition  of  what 
is  due  to  their  memory  gives  assurance  of  what  you  will  bestow 
upon  those  who  survive  when  they  are  gone.  While  the  younger 
members  of  this  League  have  no  doubt,  from  history  and  story, 
made  themselves  familiar  with  the  origin  of  this  body  whose 
organization  we  celebrate  to-night,  yet  there  is  unwritten  history 
— which  by  parts  I  can  but  tell  to  you — that  in  greater  degree 
gave  rise  to  this  institution. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  this  city,  indeed  this  portion 
of  our  State,  was,  politically,  borderland.  Many  of  our  citizens 
had  married  in  the  South,  and  many  families  from  the  South 
had  settled  here,  and  most  of  these  had  property,  and  all  of  them 
their  affections,  there.  These  classes,  therefore,  were  openly 
defiant  and  threatening,  neighbor  startled  neighbor  with  treason¬ 
able  and  revolutionary  sentiments,  society  became  discordant,  at 
times  belligerent;  ere  national  hostilities  began  the  famous  and 
greatly  respected  u  Wistar  Party”  abandoned  their  weekly  meet¬ 
ings,  and  society  stood  estranged. 

A  few  loyal  men  held  midnight  conclaves  to  determine  if 
possible  who  were  loyal  and  who  disloyal,  whom  we  could  trust 
with  our  confidences  and  our  plans  and  who  we  should  avoid. 
The  result  of  these  meetings  was  a  private  request  to  meet  at  a 
neighbor’s  house  to  form  a  social  circle  of  those  in  whom  we 
believed  we  could  confide  and  confer  with;  that  circle  developed 
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into  the  “  Union  Club,” — some  of  the  surviving  members  of 
which,  on  this  night  once  a  year,  still  dine  together,  for  upon 
this  night  twenty-five  years  ago  that  club  merged  its  political 
part  into,  enlarged  its  scope,  and  became  this  most  worthy  and 
much  honored  Union  League.  (Applause.)  But  permit  me  to  go 
back  in  story. 

The  news  of  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  reached  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  a  Saturday  night, — I  believe  April  13,  1861, — the  news- 
having  been  withheld  from  our  government  for  almost  two 
days.  The  Sunday  following  was  one  of  deep  gloom  ;  long  and 
anxious  were  the  consultations  of  neighbors  loyal  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  that  solemn  Sabbath-day.  On  the  Monday  following 
the  public  press — that  potent  voice  of  the  people,  that  mighty 
and,  when  virtuous  and  loyal,  persuasive  reasoner — spoke  in 
tones  of  lofty  loyalty,  and  the  dazed  condition  of  our  thoughts 
took  form  and  hope.  As  the  day  advanced  a  small  Spartan 
band  marched  through  the  streets  of  this  great  city  with  fife 
and  drum,  carrying  high  the  flag  of  our  country,  followed  by  a 
crowd,— -a  mob,  indeed.  These  called  at  the  doors  of  citizens 
suspected  of  entertaining  treasonable  sentiments,  and  demanded 
of  them  that  they  should  show  from  their  windows  or  doors  the 
flag  of  our  nationality. 

My  residence  at  that  time  was  on  Walnut  Street,  opposite  the 
State-House.  On  one  side  of  my  home  was  the  residence  of  one 
then  high  in  party  ranks,  a  personal  and  political  friend  of 
President  Buchanan  ;  on  the  other  side  was  the  residence  of  a 
gentleman  whose  family,  in  considerable  line,  had  held  conspicu¬ 
ous  office,  as  Democrats,  in  the  councils  of  our  nation.  At  the 
first  of  these  this  band  of  men  called  and  made  demand  that  they 
exhibit  the  American  flag ;  the  master  of  the  house  ran  from 
the  back-door  of  his  residence,  while  his  daughter,  opening  the 
window,  informed  the  crowd  that  her  father  was  not  at  home  and 
that  they  had  no  flag.  A  noble-looking  fellow,  in  sailor  garb, 
hoisted  his  flag  to  her,  saying,  “  Sissy,  wave  that  flag  or  your 
house  will  be  destroyed.”  (Laughter  and  applause.)  She  waved 
it,  returned  it,  and  the  band  marched  to  the  house  below,  with 
like  demand  and  result.  Ere  nightfall  came  out-of-door  life 
was  loyal,  but  treason  still  lurked  within  many  mansions. 
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The  first  public  meeting  called  in  this  city  to  take  action  on 
the  then  state  of  the  country  was  held  in  National  Hall,  on 
Market  Street.  After  the  call  for  the  meeting  was  issued, 
rumors  were  industriously  circulated  that  any  attempt  to  hold 
that  meeting  would  prove  the  occasion  for  riot ;  and  when  the 
night  for  the  meeting  came  the  hall  was  not  only  packed,  but 
the  streets  for  many  blocks  presented  a  mass  of  human  beings. 
Your  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  that  wonderful  orator,  Hon. 
Morton  McMichael,  subsequently  one  of  the  presidents  of  this 
League,  took  foremost  part  in  the  meeting.  The  resolutions 
prepared  for  adoption  were  of  his  thought  and  sanction.  The 
presentation  of  these  gave  rise  to  warm  debate.  Prominent 
Democrats  took  part  in  the  debate  upon  the  resolutions,  de¬ 
manding  of  the  meeting  assurances  as  to  the  policy  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  threatening  consequences  of  dire  import  “  should 
the  government  attempt  to  coerce  a  State.” 

Rumor  spread  to  the  street  that  those  within  the  hall  were 
in  personal  quarrel.  The  excitement  became  intense.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  that  the  resolutions  which  had  been  read 
within  the  hall  should  be  read  to  the  surging  mass  in  the  street, 
and  the  lot  or  privilege  fell  to  me.  I  left  the  hall  by  the  back 
stairs,  and  reached  Market  Street  through  an  alley-way,  where, 
hoisted  upon  some  boxes,  by  the  aid  of  a  dim  light,  I  read 
them,  and,  with  such  thoughts  and  voice  as  I  could  command, 
asked  their  adoption.  The  moment  was  critical.  Fortunate 
for  this  great  city,  and  fortunate  for  our  country,  patriots  brave 
and  true  were  in  majority,  and  their  shouts  of  applause,  borne 
upon  the  midnight  air,  gave  to  Philadelphia  assurance  that  her 
citizens  must  and  would  stand  by  the  government  in  its  peril. 
The  blatant  demagogue,  the  rebel  sympathizer,  the  latent  traitor, 
slunk  from  the  presence  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

From  out  this  state  of  society,  from  out  this  condition  of  poli¬ 
tics,  from  out  the  perils  of  the  government,  grand  and  brave  men 
came  together  and  laid  the  foundation  of  this  Union  League, 
through  which  they  pledged  “  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  unwavering  support  of  its  efforts 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion.”  But  we  are  perhaps 
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dwelling  to-night  too  much  upon  the  past.  There  are  young  men 
here  whose  thoughts  and  purposes  are  bound  up  with  the  future. 
Let  me  say  to  these  that  the  objects  of  this  League  were  then 
and  are  now  the  same;  and  you,  each  of  you,  stand  pledged  to 
aims  high  above  those  of  a  mere  social  club,  and  you  must  pre¬ 
pare  yourselves  to  be  confronted  with  new  perils  when  we  older 
ones  are  gone.  In  addition  to  the  question  so  ably  presented 
by  our  President,  Mr.  Benson,  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Boker,  I 
present  for  your  careful  thought  but  two  others, — viz.,  the  im¬ 
pending  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  and  the  negro  question. 
We  have  secured  the  negro  freedom  from  slavery  and  have  en¬ 
dowed  him  with  political  rights;  in  both  he  must  be  protected, 
and  so  protected  that  we  do  no  harm  to  the  rights  of  our  own 
race.  To  bring  the  situation  vividly  to  your  understanding, 
suppose  a  community  where  the  black  race  are  in  the  majority, 
determining  local  laws,  assessing’  taxes,  and  in  control  of  the 
public  schools.  What  would  then  be  your  action  ?  What 
should  the  statutes  provide  to  insure  peace  and  harmony  and  to 
render  each  race  considerate  of  the  other’s  welfare?  I  leave 
these  subjects  for  your  thoughtful  consideration.  (Applause.) 

A  number  of  old  war-songs  were  then  sung,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


